A FAMILY JOURNAL 


THE SIEGE OF STRAISUND 
CHAPTER XIX. 


AttHoucH the commander was superstitious, 
and put some faith in the. gipsy’s words, it was 

still with considerable surprise that he received in- 

telligence the same evening that two prisoners were 

to be brought to the castle, and found on their 

arrival the next day that one of them was a foreigner, 

a Scot, and that his name actually did commence 
No. 1244,—ocrozer 30, 1875. 


OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


NT AND TRUE KNUWLEDGE LAND IN HAND.” Cowper, 


with a W. Unacquainted with the peculiar circum: 
stances which had inspired Wanza’s prophecy, he 
felt strangely attracted towards our hero. ‘If it 
be true,” he mused, ‘ that his life, health, and wel- 
fare are intimately connected with mine, then com- 
mon prudence bids me take especial care of him.” 
And thus, to his great astonishment, instead of being 
led to a subterranean cell, or doomed to spend his 
days in hard and unhealthy labour, Harry found 
himself reserved for the governor’s own use. He 
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was kept a prisoner, it is true, but without having to 


experience any great hardships. He slept in a good 
cell, he was fed from the governor’s own table, 
and his work in the daytime consisted in preparing 
those few records and books which the imperial 
decree compelled the governor to keep. He was 
treated with the utmost deference, and the governor 
himself offered him the use of his library. 

It may be supposed that Harry, though entirely 
at a loss to comprehend the reason of this treatment, 
was nevertheless very thankful for it, and looked 
upon it as a special act of Providence. 

It would be both useless and tedious to follow 
Wyndham in his imprisonment. There was abso- 
lutely no variety in his life, there was no incident 
that would be worth while recording. News from 
the outside world there was none. Whether the 
imperials had again surrounded the city and been 
successful in subduing it, whether those whom he 
loved were still alive and thinking of him, or whether 
they had fallen by the cruel hand of death,—these 
and a thousand other questions started up in his 
busy brain, and tormented him each weary day. 
But when he glanced from his own condition to that 
of the other prisoners, and saw the signal difference, 
he was deeply thankful and lost in wonder. The 
governor remained as scrupulously anxious about 
his welfare as ever. He would frequently enter into 
conversation with his prisoner, and make him tell 
the story of his life, which, as a sort of recompense, 
the latter was glad to give. He found his hearer 
very interested, but surprisingly superstitious on 
certain points, especially the fact of there existing 
some mysterious connection between them. Not 
knowing to what use this strange delusion might 
lead, he did not attempt to controvert it. The 
governor even supplied him with some English books 
which he had procured at a great cost, and had he 
dared he would have allowed him to roam at his 
ease over the whole castle. The strict discipiline, 
however, limited even his power, and an hour each 
day in the square was all that was allowed him. 
Thus week succeeded week, and season followed 
season, till Wyndham counted two long years, and 
began to wonder whether he was doomed to spend 
the rest of his life in this seclusion. But help was 
near. 

One day a peculiar kind of epidemic broke out 
amongst the prisoners, and in a few cases proved 
fatal. As soon as this was reported to the governor 
he seemed in the greatest trouble. His anxiety in- 
creased each day, and at last he resolved to send a 
messenger to the imperial army, requesting a phy- 
sician to be sent immediately. One .afternoon in 
September, fully two years having now elapsed since 
his imprisonment, Wyndham sat in the little room 
that he usually occupied when engaged in his work, 
when he became aware of an object passing between 
him and the light. On looking up he saw a tall 
form, wrapped in a long gown and covered with a 
strangely-fashioned hood, on the verandah outside 
the window. He had never seen the figure before, 
and as the face was perfectly unknown to him, he 
conjectured that it must be the new physician arrived 
from the imperial camp. But what was his astonish- 
ment when, on passing his window again, the strange 
figure made a momentary pause, and putting his 
fingers to a little hole in one of the many small 
panes of glass, threw a piece of crumpled parchment 
into the room and disappeared. In an instant Harry 


had scized the parchment and read these words in 
English, ‘‘ The governor will visit you shortly. Feign 
illness.” 

These few words, with their strange suggestion, 
little as they told him, made his heart leap. His 
blood ran wildly through his veins and his temples 
throbbed as he read them over and over again. 
Had he a friend in the castle, and that one of 
his own nation? The door opened, and the governor 
entered on his usual morning visit. At that mo- 
ment Harry was sitting before the table, his face 
covered with his hands. As the governor entered 
he assumed his ordinary position, but he could not 
hide from his watchful eyes his intense excitement. 
He trembled violently, there was an unusual colour 
in his cheeks and a sparkle in his eye that might 
have deceived any one. 

“You do not feel well, captain?” said the go- 
vernor, seizing the youth’s hand, his own trembling 
almost as much. ‘‘ We must get the physician to 
look at you;” and hastily he left the room, unaware 
how he had unconsciously helped the plan of which 
Harry knew at present only a small part. Presently 
Harry heard footsteps approaching the room, and 
the voice of the governor in earnest conversation. 
Then the door opened, and the strange figure once 
more stood before him. After frequent feeling of 
the pulse he recommended that the young man 
should be put to bed in a quiet room. ‘If possi- 
ble,’ he said, ‘let it be on the basement, and if you 
have no objection, let me inspect the room.” 

The sound of the voice made Harry tremble; and 
the whole of that day. until he was removed in the 
evening to a cell at the bottom of the house, ho 
troubled his mind to recall where he had heard 
that voice before. But though the sound was per- 
fectly familiar to him, he had no recollection of thio 
face ;.and the agony of suspense as he construed and 
puzzled over the English words and over the sound 
of the voice would almost have been sufficient to work 
him into a fever. Exhausted at last by anxious 
listening, for it/had grown totally dark in his room, 
he fell into.a troubled slumber. 

He dreamt of Stralsund; of the happy days 
ere his great trouble came over him. He dreamt 
that he .stood once more on the rock on the little 
island, and was overlooking the imperial camp, and 
that the gipsy stood by his side pointing out the 
various works, and that at last the gipsy said, ina 
warning voice, ‘‘Haste thee, and to work, for the 
time has. come.”” He awoke, and curiously the voice 
still sounded in his ear. The room was lit by a lamp, 
and by the side of his bed stood the physician. 

With a half-stifled cry Harry flew out of bed, and 
rushing to the mantled figure, almost embraced it 
with the words, ‘‘ Joe Marks! Joe Marks!” 

“Hush!” whispered the gipsy, arresting the 
youth’s impetuosity. ‘Do you want both of us to 
be killed? Breathe not another werd, but listen. 
You have borne bravely hitherto.” 

Without utterance Harry seated himself ona chair, 
scarcely venturing to breathe. Then did the gipsy 
speak clear, concise, and hopeful words. The King 
of Sweden lay with a large army within three days 
march of the castle. His own friend, Baverley, was 
on his way to attack it with a considerable force, 
hoping to surprise it. ‘I greatly fear, however,” ho 
continued, “that the governor has been advised of 
it, and that when your friend arrives to-morrow he 
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cannot therefore trust to this. Now listen to my 
plan; one life is worth another. In procuring this 
disguise I have already incurred very great risk. 
If you do not obey me implicitly, therefore, my 
danger will have been incurred in vain. Here is 
rope; bind me; change your upper garments for 
mine, gag me, and, disguised in my roby, leave this 
puilding. On the outermost angle of the outer wall 
you will find a sentry, whom I have drugged; arope 
ladder hangs down to the waterside, where a boat is 
in readiness. The night is dark; all depends upon 
your agility and silence. Now, quickly.” 

Feeling that this was no moment for indecision, 
Harry proceeded to bind the gipsy, who had already 
divested himself of his long robe and hood. A 
moment did he hesitate when leaving the room, 
doubting whether it was acting a noble part to leave 
nis preserver in such a plight, but an impatient 
motion of the latter put an end to his indecision, and 
closing the door softly, he wrapped the mantle around 
him and stole through the passages. Luckily no one 
within the house obstructed the supposed physician, 
and in a few moments Harry breathed the air outside. 
It was completely dark, but he knew his way per- 
fectly. The wall was gained, the sentry lay in a state 
of helpless torpor. Arming himself with the soldier’s 
pistols and sword, he felt for the ladder. It was 
there. He descended, his foot was in the boat, he 
was free. 

But the time for action was not yet gone by. His 
flight might be discovered and a pursuit begun. He 
seized the oars with vigour, and each stroke separated 
him farther from the sombre mass that rose out of 
the water. Suddenly his boat came in violent contact 
with an object on the water, and he was thrown on 
his back. Ere he could recover his position he was 
seized, his mouth covered, arid he himself dragged 
into another boat, which was filled with men. 

“Who art thou, friend or foe?” asked a rough 
voice, in German. 

‘An escaped prisoner.” 

“QO, oh! captain! this comes handy,” said another 
voice in English. 

“What is thy name ?” 

It was William’s voice—William’s honest, deep, 
and clear voice sending a thrill through his veins. 


CHAPTER XX. 


As may be supposed, William’s boat was not the 
only one on Lake Templin that night. Ere the two 
friends had disengaged themselves from each other’s 
embrace, another boat, and another and another, came 
gliding up noiselessly, all filled with men armed to 
the teeth. No time was to be lost. With a sudden 
impulse Harry related in a few words how he had 
escaped, and how he found the sentry asleep. In 
a comparatively short time the wall was gained, 
and with a burning desire to set the other captives 
free, Harry led the way up the ladder, and found 
himself once more on the walls of the prison. 

The rest is soon told. The garrison, not expecting 
the armed force until the next evening, was taken 
entirely by surprise. After a short but sharp fight 
it was disarmed, and the castle gained. But 
as it was feared that they might be attacked if 
they remained much longer, the prisoners were 
hastily liberated and armed, the garrison locked up 
in the cells in their stead, and, with the aid of gun- 
powder, many of the fortifications were blown up. 
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And when the sun rose in the east the troop had 
again crossed the lake, and each horseman, with a 
liberated prisoner behind, was already on the road te 
the Swedish camp. 

** And how have you fared all these years ?”’ asked 
Harry, riding behind his friend. 

‘“‘T have fared very well as regards the body,” 
answered William, ‘‘a slight wound which I received 
in the taking of Stettin excepted. But I have been 
in terrible anxiety over you, my boy,” he said, look- 
ing fondly at Harry, ‘‘for I thought of nothing but 
your death, which I firmly expected to have taken 
place, having myself seen the cruelty of these im- 
perials.”’ 

“Tt would have taken place like enough,” an- 
swered Harry, ‘‘but for some unaccountable kind- 
ness or leniency on the part of the governor, who 
insisted upon treating me like a guest more than like 
a prisoner.” And he related to William what we 
know already. ‘ But,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ how did you 
come to know that I was here? Is it true that the 
king has come over? I can hardly believe it, and 
yet of course it is.” 

“This would be tho sixth time I have told you,” 
said William, smiling; ‘‘ but in order to satisfy your 
curiosity, I will tell you everything that has hap- 
pened as far as I was present or have been able to 
learn. Shortly after Wallenstein abandoned Stral- 
sund, the King of Denmark, who was much afraid 
of having his territory taken away from him alto- 
gether, made peace with the Emperor and withdrew 
within his country. This, you can fancy made the 
Protestant Union weaker than ever. There were now 
two formidable imperial armies in Germany ; Mans- 
feldt had died, the Duke of Brunswick was nowhere 
to be found, the King of Denmark had made peace, 
and, in fact, the Union had not a man to oppose to 
Wallenstein and Tilly. This the Catholics soon 
saw, and they then forced the Emperor to sign the 
Edict of Restitution, whereby the Protestants were 
grievously wronged and oppressed. The latter im- 
mediately resolved to turn to Gustavus and request 
him to come over and help them. Now you know, 
Harry, that there was already some misunderstand- 
ing between the king and the Emperor, for you recol- 
lect how the Emperor sent troops under Conti to help 
the Poles against Gustavus. So the king resolved to 
come over and assist the Protestants, and Sir Alex- 
ander Leslie received orders in April of this year to 
master Rugen. 

‘“‘ The island of Rugen was captured in a very short 
time, except one very strong fortress. The old fellow, 
however, commenced battering it from land and sea, 
when suddenly the garrison made a sally. Leslio 
perceived that the smoke of our guns entered the 
fort and prevented those inside from seeing us, and 
so he ordered me to take two companies and rush in. 
Favoured by the smoke, we got inside, and found 
hardly any one there. Then there was a tussle, I 
promise you, the imperials being hemmed in on both 
sides. But we soon made way with them, and Iwas 
placed inside the castle over the garrison. In tke 
end of June, one morning early, there lay the king’s 
fleet before us, and three boats were rowing ashore.* 
I knew the first figure that landed to be the king’s, 
even if I had not seen him do what he did. But 
when his suite, amongst whom I saw Lord Falken- 





* Hagenbach, in his lectures, maintains that Gustavus landed om 
Usedom, an island on the Pommersche-Hoff. 
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berg, Count Thurn, Bauner, Kniphausen, Sir John 
Hepburn, and a heap of others, had landed, the 
king uncovered himself, and kneeling down on the 
sand, offered up thanks to God. Immediately after- 
wards he seized a spade and fell to digging a trench, 
and got all those that were ashore to help him; 
and, being assisted each time by greater numbers of 
those who landed, a trench was soon thrown up and 
armed with cannon, so that in the evening the army 
had a safe place to sleep in. 

“T did not much like the idea of remaining in 
Rugen while the king was going to conquer Ger- 
many, so I petitioned that I might exchange in Lord 
Reay’s regiment of horse, which request was granted. 
Some days afterwards the king landed all his forces 
on the island of Wollin, and having secured that and 
Usedom, he marched straight on to Stettin and lay 
down before the walls, from which a great number 
of spectators were looking down upon us, principally 
ladies. The king sent a messenger to the Duke of 
Pomerania, who was inside at that time, summoning 
him to open the gates. The duke, who is an old 
man, came out in a carriage drawn by six magnifi- 
cent horses to request the king to allow the town to 
remain neutral, for you know he was afraid both of 
the king and of the Emperor. ‘No, no!’ says the 
king, ‘he who is not with us is against us; and you 
may be sure that we shall treat you better than Tilly 
or Pappenheim.’ Well, the duke did not like it at 
first, and spoke of a large garrison, and being able 
to defend the city. ‘Come, my lord duke,’ said the 
king, ‘asto your garrison, if that is it,’ pointing to 
the ladies on the wall, ‘we'll very soon make way 
with it.2 At which the duke laughed, and begged 
to be allowed to return to the city and consult his 
council. ‘Certainly,’ says the king, ‘allow me to 
give you an escort worthy of your station.’ And as 
the coach returned, and the gates opened, he had 
three hundred soldiers marching in front of it, who 
quickly ran inside, mastered the gates and the 
garrison, and ere the duke knew it, the castle and 
the town were ours. 

‘«Then the king divided his army into three parts ; 
one part marched into Mecklenburg, another, which 
he himself commanded, went to Stralsund, capturing 
all the towns on the way, and we were sent into 
Pomerania, whence we returned just in time to wit- 
ness a disgraceful piece of treachery. There was a 
certain Quiné in the army, a colonel of horse, who for 
some reason or other, having been sent on an expe- 
dition against the imperials, went over to their side, 
and allowed his men to be cut to pieces. This an- 
noyed the king very much, and he declared that if 
ever he caught that Quint, or any of his friends or 
accomplices, they should be made an example of to 
the whole army. The king was now encamped near 
Greiffenhagen, having made himself master of the 
whole of Mecklenburg and Pomerania in about two 
months. About seven weeks ago he resolved to 
attack Conti, who was encamped on the bank of the 
Oder, just by the side of Girts, thus cutting off from 
Stettin all supply by that river. But when we came 
upon the camp of Torquati Conti, we found it so 
strong and well defended that the king dared not 
attempt a storm, but took up a position not far from 
him. We could get all our provisions much more 
easily of course, for the people here are so dead 
against the imperials that they murder them when- 
ever they can. Besides, we pay ready money for all 
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‘‘Ono day (a Wednesday evening) I was walking 
just outside the camp, all by myself in the dark, 
thinking about you, and hoping that some day you 
might be restored to us, when somehow or other I 
became conscious that I was being followed by a 
black figure, which I could just dimly distinguish 
against the lights of the camp. Wherever I went it 
was sure to follow me, and, afraid lest placing itself 
between me and the camp it might prevent me from 
entering, I ran towards the camp as fast as I could, 
when, convinced that the mysterious figure was close 
upon me, I suddenly turned round, drew my sword, 
and nearly ran up against it. In some way, how- 
ever, though up to this moment I do not know how, 
I was knocked off my legs, and the figure, which 
proved to be a youth of perhaps twenty years, was at 
my throat, whispering in German, ‘ Hold thy tongue; 
Tl let thee go at once if thowlt answer me one 
question. Canst thou take a letter from me to Lieu- 
tenant Baverley of the Scots Horse ?’ 

‘‘Much astonished, as you will readily belicve, I 
told him that I was that person, which he would not 
at first believe, until, having asked me whether I 
ever had a friend, I told him your name and dis- 
appearance. That seemed to satisfy him, for leaving 
a slip of paper in my hand, he was away in a 
moment. Arrived in my tent, I looked at the paper. 
It ran as follows:—‘Sir, one good turn deserves 
another. Have the kindness to keep an eye on 
Captain Johan Baptista, who is a traitor, and I may 
be able to tell you something about your friend Harry 
Wyndham. You may find me (if you come quite 
alone), Saturday night, ten of the clock, on the same 
spot.—An ImpertaL FRIEND.’ 

‘IT did not put much faith in the communication, 
but still resolved to watch Baptista, whom I knew to 
have been a friend of Quint’s. The next day nothing 
happened to awake my suspicion much, though | 
noticed that Baptista inquired particularly after the 
time at which worship was to be held on the following 
day, the king having on that day (Friday) ordered 
general fast and prayer. On Friday morning [pleaded 
a headache to excuse me from church, and I followed 
Baptista closely without being observed by him. I 
saw him put nails into the touch-holes of many of the 
guns, which I took good care to take out again with 
the point of my knife. At last, as he stood talking 
to a sentry and playing with his gun, he fired it 
under pretence of its being accidental. I knew very 
well that this was meant for a signal, so I ran up and 
ordered the sentry to beat the alarm. ‘Do no such 
thing,’ says Baptista. ‘ Yes, do,’ said I, ‘and run 
and tell the king there is treachery here,’ and with 
that I had him down and was on the top of him, 
with the point of my sword at his throat. The sentry 
hung the drum round his neck and beat the alarm 
while running to where the service was being con- 
ducted, and there was not much time to be lost 
either, for within a quarter of an hour we had 15,000 
imperials down upon us. When the attack was 
beaten off, Baptista was summoned before a drum- 
head court-martial and hanged in sight of the whole 
army. The next evening I again met the boy, and 
he told me you were here, and that if I rowed to a 
little gate at the waterside and opened it with a 
petard, I would find but little resistance, few know- 
ing of the existence of this gate. I got permission 
to take three hundred horse with me, and followed 





his advice. But whether we should have succeeded 
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we knew nothing of the inside of the prison, and 
had we opened the gates with a petard, we should 
not have been able to enter so quickly and silently as 
we did. But here we are arrived in sight of the 
camp.” 

And truly, rising to the top of a hill, they saw the 
Oder, and by the side of it the Swedish camp at their 
feet. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was about noon when the troop arrived in the 
Swedish camp. 

As soon as William had issued the necessary 
orders for the treatment of the prisoners and of the 
liberated, he took Harry’s arm, saying, ‘Come 
along. I must at once introduce you to my chief, 
Lord Falkenberg, who will be glad to see you. I 
dare say he will present you to the king.” 

Harry had no objection to this course, as he knew 
Lord Falkenberg from former days. And they were 
soon on their way to the village of Grimm, where 
the king and his staff had taken up their quarters. 
The Marshal of the Household was at that moment 
lodged in the second best house in the village—the 
butcher’s shop, in whose best room he had installed 
himself, to the immense pride of its owner. When 
the two young men entered, he was busily engaged 
with the papers, with which his table was covered, 
but he pushed them away when he saw his 
guests, and immediately began to converse in the 
pleasantest manner. He seemed very glad to see 
Harry back again, and inquired after his health and 
the treatment he had received. 

“And do you know,” said he, “that the king 
hath inquired after you, and desires to see you?” 

“Surely, it is too much honour,” said Harry, ‘to 
be thus noticed by the greatest king in Europe. 
Tshould think that he must be busy with more im- 
portant things than the fate of poor captains.” 

“Ah,” said Lord Falkenberg, smiling, and shaking 
his head, ‘‘it is just in this I think his genius most 
chiefly appears. He thinks of everything and every- 
body ; and I do believe he looks upon his soldiers as 
hischildren. Very often in Poland, when the weather 
was bad and trying, he sent for me in the night, and 
inquired of me whether I had looked to the men, 
and whether they were sufficiently sheltered, though 
he often takes but indifferent lodgings himself, as 
you will see if you follow me.” 

And rising, Falkenberg offered to conduct Harry 
to the king, which he accepted with eagerness. The 
king was quartered in the chief place of the village, 
the council-house, inn, and seat of the magistrate, 
which dignitary was at the same time innkeeper. In 
a large but poorly furnished room, with a bright fire 
blazing in an immense chimney, a wooden floor 
covered with sand, and containing as articles of 
luxury a camp-chair and a writing-table near the 
fire, a man of middle stature was standing with. his 
back to the door in front of the fire. Harry’s heart 
beat violently, for he knew that figure to be the 
king’s, and many a timo had he looked at it as it 
cheered the soldicrs in the very hottest of a fight. 
As the door closed the nvise attracted the king’s atten- 
tion, and he turned round sharply. He possessed un- 
coubtedly a fine face; his head was exceedingly well- 
shaped and, if anything, small. An ample forehead, 
bright but kind eyes, and a firm, determined mouth, 
the smile of which was all the more charming as it 
relieved a slight expression of severity which was 





apt to linger round if. Such were the features of 
Gustavus Adolphus. He wore short brown hair and 
a pointed beard, a broad flat collar of white linen, 
which reached half way down his shoulders, and a 
doublet and hose of dark silk. He had a paper in 
his hand in which he had been reading when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of Falkenberg and 
Harry. The marshal when arrived in the middle of 
the room presented Harry to his Majesty, who re- 
turned a kind nod of the head to his bow. 

‘‘Oho, sir captain! we thought you had taken 
service with the Emperor,” said he kindly. 

‘Not as long asthis arm is able to lift a sword for 
your Majesty,” answered Harry. 

‘* And how did you find the imperial camp? Was 
there as niuch drunkenness as is reported?” asked 
the king. 

Wyndham modestly described some of the scenes 
he had witnessed, and mentioned his interview with 
Wallenstein. Tho king grew curious, and sitting 
down in his chair, desired him to describe Wallen- 
stein fully, which he did to the best of his memory, 
mentioning Wallenstein’s question about the strength 
of the regiments. 

“And did he ask nothing about me?” said tho 
king. 

‘‘ He asked whether I thought your Majesty great 
in the field,” said Wyndham. 

“And what did you answer?” 

‘‘IT answered that I thought your Majesty to be 
great everywhere.” 

The king and Falkenberg both laughed outright, 
and seemed to enjoy the answer as a joke. 

““T have just received a despatch from Brahé,” 
said the king to Falkenberg, ‘‘and Leslie seems 
to think that some attack may be ventured upon 
Rostock, which is now the only town the imperials 
hold in Mecklenburg. What do you think ?” 

“T think it might be tried,” said Falkenberg, and 
added, musingly, ‘‘ it would greatly please our fricnd 
Oxenstierna if he could once more enter the town 
where he studied a quarter of a century ago.” 

‘“«'Yes,”’ said tho king, ‘‘and we hope to get Jena 
and Wittenberg too.” ‘Then turning to Harry, who 
had stepped back, he said, slyly, ‘‘ You have some 
friends in Stralsund, captain, have you not?” 

Harry blushed, and muttered that he had. 

‘‘ Would you like to take our despatch there? ’’ ho 
asked, laughing, and when he saw the response in 
Harry’s beaming face, continued: ‘ A captain with- 
out men is no captain. My lord, can you not give 
him a company of horse? Do; and let him be ready 
at five this evening to take my despatch to Stralsund. 
Till then, good-by.” 

Harry sank upon one knee, overpowered by so 
much kindness, and reverently kissed the hand 
which the king held out to him. Punctually at the 
appointed hour, he was again admitted into the 
king’s presence, and received from his own hand tho 
despatch to Leslic. He had, in the meantime, re- 
ceived the command of a troop of horse, though his 
request to have William with him could not at that 
moment be granted, as William was in immediate 
attendance upon Falkenberg. Full of spirits, there- 
fore, Harry, at the head of his men, rode out of tho 
camp in the direction of Stralsund. 

Various thoughts occupied him as he went along. 
He had been saved froma great danger. He wis 
going back to see those whom he loved, and ho 
would do all in his power to indemnify them for tho 
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grief which he had caused them. And there was 
not a little bitterness mixed up with this feeling, as 
he thought how he had been the cause of so much 
pain, and that, perhaps, he had done evil which 
could not be again made good. As he thought of 
this—of tho possibility of Helena having received an 
injury for life, or the pastor having died in consequence 
of his daughter’s grief, he trembled, and would have 
spurred his horse to fly all the way had not his 
troop detained him. He knew that Helena had 
been ill. Had she died? or was she, perhaps, 
married to someone else? They had written no 
letter, and held no communication with William 
since his departure. Surely, if something of the 
latter kind had not happened, they would have 
written once at least. Such, and such like, were his 
thoughts; sometimes hope having the ascendency, 
sometimes doubt, till a sudden event chased all these 
dreams out of his head. 

As they were going through a somewhat hilly and 
undulating country, he had taken the precaution to 
send out an avant guard, who reconnoitred the road. 
As they were entering a little forest leading up to a 
hill, these came riding back with the intelligence 
that a troop of imperials somewhat stronger than 
they were approaching them. Harry immediately 
resolved upon a stratagem. He ranged his men on 
cach side of the road in the forest, so that they could 
not bo seen, and ordered a dozen to turn tail and 
travel down the hill, as if flying away from the 
enemy. The result proved that he was quite right 
in his surmise. In a little time the imperial troop 
reached the top of the hill, and observing the dozen 
flying from them, the commanding officer ordered 
half his men to pursue them, who presently came 
galloping past Harry and his troop in full pursuit. 
Not long afterwards the other half appeared in a 
gentle trot, and was in a trice surrounded. 

A sharp combat then began. The Swedish cavalry 
with their heavy horses were more than a match for 
the Croats, whose small animals and light armament 
were more suited to a kind of running fight. Still, 
they fought with the courage of despair, and broke 
the line around them in several places. At one spot, 
however, the fight raged most hotly. It was there 
where an officer, having assembled the bravest 
around him, was engaged, and with a stern deter- 
mination to fight against any odds, held out against 
the ever-increasing number of his opponents. The 
men around him had fallen, or were unable to resist 
the fury of the Swedes, and one giant was already 
lifting up his sword to deal the oflicer a death-blow, 
when Ilarry spurred his horse, and beating the 
sword aside, cried in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Hold! no 
murder!” Then turning to the oflicer, he said, 
‘You are my prisoner.” 

The officer, who had expected the blow without 
flinching, cast a look of gratitude at the speaker, and 
handed over his sword. But when he saw Harry’s 
face, he turned deadly pale, started in his saddle, 
and brought his hands to his eyes. At this moment 
Marry noticed a commotion amongst his men, and 
looking round, saw the other half of the Croats 
and those who had escaped galloping to the rescue, 
with their lances pointed at the Swedes. 

Before he had time to rally his men, they were 
down amongst them with that swiftness and fury 
which rendered their charge one of the most irre- 
sistible in the world. Eve they had been fighting 
many minutes, they had rescued all their comrades, 
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except those whose wounds prevented them from 
remaining in the saddle, and were flying in aii 
directions, pursued by the Swedes. 

As Harry that evening went to rest in the village 
where he had taken up his quarters, he said to 
himself, ‘Where have I seen the face of that 
officer before ? I know it well; but whose is it?” 





PORT ROYAL: 
vi. 
ages nuns did all that they could in conscience ; 
some even felt that they strained their con- 
sciences, in signing a mitigated formulary that 
affirmed the dro’t and left the fait ambiguous. This 
was done both by the nuns of Port Royal des Chamjs 
and Port Royal de Paris, but it did not satisfy their 
enemies. A most stringent formulary was drawn 
up, making no distinction between fact and doctrine. 
Pascal advised that they should reject the Pope’s 
assumption of infallibility both in the one respect 
and inthe other. ‘The sisterhoods, however, signed, 
but with a preamble which considerably qualitied 
their signatures. ‘This did little good. The king, 
his Jesuit confessor, and his ministers, declared that 
the formulary must be signed unconditionally. In 
full chapter the nuns declared that they could not 
sign the formulary in any other way than that in 
which they had done. It so happened that the Sec 
of Paris was vacant for some time, and this gave 
them a troubled respite. Then M. de Perefixe was 
made archbishop. It was pretty well understood 
that M. de Perefixe had received his appointment on 
condition that he should make an end of Port Royal 
altogether. The archbishop shortly made a visitation 
of the nunnery, in which he spoke with studied 
moderation. He intimated his intention of discussing 
the subject with the nuns one by one. This was 
called a scrutiny; and the scrutiny was deemed 
eminently unsatisfactory. The archbishop was not 
at all pleased. Tle told the nuns that they were 
prejudiced, hot-headed, self-willed, incapable of 
advice and instruction. He had remarked in them, 
he was pleased to say, the spirit ef conspiracy and 
stubbornness. Tho traitress Flavie suggested that 
if twenty-six of the principal nuns were imprisoned, 
the rest might be persuaded by such a one as herseli 
to become obedient. ‘The archbishop made a visita- 
tion, in which he stormed in a most undignified way. 
Ilis countenance was terrible, and he shouted in a 
voice of thunder. One of the nuns ventured to 
remonstrate with him. ‘ Well, my lord,” she said, 
** there is in heaven a Judge who reads the intentions 
of the heart, and who knows that a conscientious 
scruple alone prevents an immediate compliance with 
your wishes; and to Him we commit our cause.” 
M. de Paris gave this unfeeling and irreligious reply : 
‘** Aye, aye, when we get to heaven it will be time 
enough to consider that and see how matters go.” 
A few days later the archbishop came again in his 
state carriage. He had about a hundred soldiers with 
him who were stationed with loaded muskets and 
fixed bayonets. He was met on the threshold by 
the venerable, white-haired d’Andilly, who had had 
| Six sisters and six daughters in the convent, and had 
come tu comfort those who had survived by his 
presence. The archbishop announced that he should 





place twelve nuns in custody in different convenis 
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Among these nuns were three daughters of d’Andilly, 
who went on their knees and besought their father’s 
blessing, whom they might never see on earth again. 
The archbishop was almost brutal in his violence. 
He threatened Mére Agnes, the venerable sister of 
Angélique, and now seventy-three years old; he told 
her that if she did not hasten she should be carried 
out by his archers neck and heels. Another Angé- 
lique, afterwards abbess, and the niece of our 
Angélique, was glad when at such a time, entering 
the choir, she heard the words, ‘“‘ Greatly do I rejoice 
that I am counted worthy to suffer bonds for Christ.” 

The exiled sisters were dispersed over different 
convents, where they underwent great persecution 
and cruelty from the narrow-minded and bigoted 
of their own sex. Very touchingly does tho sister 
we have just named, Angélique de St. Jean, tell 
her story. ‘‘ We said not a word on the road, each 
praying to God separately, and each feeling that the 
Good Shepherd we invoked was indeed in the midst 
of us. I felt but little pain during our journey, my 
heart being so overflowing with gratitude at the 
favour of being selected to suffer such shame for His 
iruth, that I could only sing anthems and hymns of 
thanksgiving in my heart the whole way: believing 
we had the favour to be amongst the living stones of 
that spiritual temple, fashioned indeed scparately, 
and by repeated blows of the hammer, but every 
low of which should square and polish it, till it 
would in God’s good time be fitted for its place in 
the temple of the New Jerusalem above, of which 
God is the light, and where sighing and tears are for 
ever fled away, and where, { trusted, I should soon 
be united with all the beloved company I had left.” 
The archbishop, passing over all the irregularities and 
scandals of his diocese, concentrated all his energies 
on the single institution that was pre-eminent above 
all for its learning, purity, and fair fame. The nuns 
drew up what is called in French a procts verbal 
of all the sayings of the enraged archbishop, which 
unconsciously made him supremely ridiculous and the 
laugh of all Paris. The archbishop went to examine 
them on the subject, and while protesting that he 
had never got into a rage, got into a greater rage 
than ever. This was not likely to abate his wrath 
against the nuns. 

Sir James Stephen thus speaks of this persecu- 
tion—mean, unmanly, worrying, as he justly calls 
it:— The history of it fills many volumes of the 
conventual annals, exciting in the mind of him who 
reads them feelings of amazement and disgust, of 
respect and pity, strong enough to carry him through 
what it must be confessed is but a wearisome task. 
From the poor remnants of earthly comforts which 
those aged women had retained, the mean-spirited 
king, his bigoted confessors, and his absurd arch- 
bishop, daily stole whatever could be so pilfered. 
From their means of preparing for the world where 
the wicked cease from troubling, every deduction was 
made which scandalous tyranny could enforce. But 
no tyranny could induce them to call on the God of 
truth to attest a lie. One after another went down, 
with no priestly absolution, to graves which no priest 
would bless, strong, even amid the weakness and 
tho mortal agonies of nature, in the assurance that 
the path to heaven could not be found in disobedience 
to the immutable laws which heaven itself had 
established.” It would be a comfort to the nuns that 
four of the best bishops of France reiused to sign the 
formulary. In the meantime a severance was made 
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between Port Royal des Champs and Port Royal de 
Paris. The larger revenues were given to the Paris 
monastery, where Flavie, cheated of her ambitious 
hopes, with a few renegades and new inmates, abode, 
while Port Royal retained its poverty and persecution, 
= moral greatness and its religious and intellectual 
ame. 

Port Royal had been saved once by a presumed 
miracle. It was again to be saved by a timely inter- 
position. It was at the same time evident to the far- 
sighted that the postponement of its fate would only 
be temporary. ‘You wish to save Port Royal!” 
was Pascal’s reiterated saying. ‘‘ You can never 
save it, but you may be traitors to truth.” ‘The 
famous Duchess de Longuevilla came to the rescue 
of Port Royal at this critical period. She was a 
great sinner, but underwent a great change. Sho 
had been the ill-omened heroine of the Wars of the 
Fronde, and so had indirectly caused much suffering 
to Port Royal. A modern poet of unhappy history 
has thus spoken of the woman that was a sinner :— 


** She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 
She wiped the feet she was sc blest to touch, 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul because she loved so much, 
I am a sinner, full of hopes and fears, 
Make me a humble thing of love and tears.” 


Such lines instinctively occur to us when we think 
of the history of Anne Genevieve de Bourbon Condé. 
Many are the historical associations that belong to 
the sister of the great Condé. She had her sufferings 
and sorrows, and in weariness of heart, the ashes of 
all former fires burnt out, she sought for peace where 
only it could be found. Her influence and fascination 
were immense, and she never wielded them to better 
purpose than when she appealed to the Pope and 
the king in favour of Port Royal. The last Pope had 
died threatening vengeance against the good bishops 
—those famous four bishops, who bear an historical 
name like our own seven bishops—who had refused 
to subscribe the Test. ‘The new Pope who succeeded 
was aman of a different mind. When the Duchess 
de Longueville wrote him an eloquent letter on behali 
of Port Royal, it appealed to no unkindly nature. 
The papal nuncio at Paris found himself quite unable 
to resist her influence. Might it not be possible that 
some middle terms of compromise might be found 
which would give pacification to the church and 
restore the nuns of Port Royal to their beloved 
home ? 

A committee met at the duchess’s hotel, when 
theological questions were discussed with the diplo- 
macy and intrigue of political transactions. At last 
that famous event, known as the Pacification of Cle- 
ment rx (or Paix de l’Eglise), took place, each party 
moderating its language and abating their claims. 
All good men rejoiced ; the Jesuits were immeasur- 
ably grieved and unhappy. The event was an- 
nounced by a solemn decree, and a medal was 
struckin its commemoration. The king wrote a kind 
letter to the bishops. He had an interview with 
Avynauld, and received him kindly. De Sagi and the 
rest were released from the Bastille; Port Royal re- 
opened its schools, renewed its services, and welcomed 
back its exiles. The repentant duchess, who had 
done the good work, often resided there; she strove 
to make amends for the evil she had done by giving 
support to poor people even by thousands, and when 
she dicd her heart was interred at Port Royal. 
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WALES AND THE WELSH. 


VI.— THE EISTEDDFOD, OR BARDIC CONGRESS OF WALES. 


BY THE REY. RICHARD PARRY, OF LLANDUDNO (‘‘GWALCHMAI”), 


| The —ocal country has its peculiar national customs. 

They are deep-rooted in the bosom of the popu- 
lace. Whether exercised for good or for evil, they 
cannot be easily eradicated. The Welsh people have 
their national entertainments. One of the most 
ancient and universally cultivated is the Eisteddfod, 
or the great congress of bards, musicians, and 
patriots. These gatherings for ages were the 
British Olympics. In certain localities of our king- 
dom old national customs have disappeared, but 
within the Principality these festivals are of a class 
not likely to become extinct at an early date, for 
they seem to be more flourishing at the present day 
than ever. The love of country is certainly a marked 
feature with the Welsh. The principle of compe- 
tition in the Welsh Eisteddfod, with some modifica- 
tion, is very extensively copied by other nations at 
the present timo. 

The term ‘ Histeddfod,” according to Dr. Pugh, 
properly means ‘‘a sitting, a meeting or assembly, a 
session; ‘ Eisteddfod y Beirdd, a congress of the 
bards,’ which has ever been, and is still used, to 
denote all meetings for the purpose of administrating 
the laws—such as quarter and petty sessions, etc., 
and the Norman word ‘assizes’ has the same 
meaning.” Many incidents spring up in our judicial 
and parliamentary forms of which no rational account 
can be given, except by tracing them to the 
Listeddfod, which, as one modern English writer 
observes, ‘‘is to this very hour the root and archzo- 
type of our political system.” 

-According to the ancient laws of our country, 
there were formerly three kinds of Eisteddfodan. 
1. The Royal, or that which enacted the laws. 2. 
The Eisteddfod of Justice, where criminals were 
tried, and where legal questions were decided. 
3. The Bardic Eisteddfod, according to privilege and 
custom of the bards of the Isle of Britain. The first 
of these has been transferred to the Imperial 
Parliament of the present day; the functions of the 
second are discharged by our assizes, quarter 
sessions, and other institutions; but the Bardic 
Kisteddfod, where in olden times the poets met 
to celebrate the chronicles of their native land, and 
where the minstrels swelled the raptures of the 
brave, is still suffered to remain intact. In those 
remote periods the bards, as the repository of 
all the intelligence of the land, assembled to tell 
their country’s history orally, but few records 
being committed to writing. When Wales was 
annexed to England, Edward 1 held a Parliament 
nt Rhuddlan, where the famous statute uniting the 
two countries was passed. This statute confirmed all 
the laws and institutions of this country, except those 
that were expressly repealed by it. Accordingly, 
the Bardic Eisteddfod was sanctioned, and the 
Welsh now have the satisfaction to hold their 
Bardic Congresses in conformity with the law of 
the land, 

The ‘* Gorsedd,”’ or Supreme Council, may be com- 
pared to a tree exhibiting two branches. The 
branches were the Eisteddfod and the Chair; the 
trunk from which they sprang being the ‘‘ Gorsedd” 





ortheThrone. The Eisteddfod originated in the time 
of Owain Vinddu ab Macsen Wledig, on the de- 
parture of the Romans, after exercising their rule 
here for about four hundred years. Its object was 
to encourage bardism, music, and general literature 
of the Kymry, maintain the Welsh language and 
customs of the country, as well as to cultivate a 
patriotic spirit amongst the people. 

The ‘ Gorsedd,” it is presumed, is as old as the 
period of Prydain ab Aedd Mawr, who lived about a 
thousand years before the Christian era. There 
were poets and musicians prior to that date, but 
they had no organised system, nor any means, save 
song, whereby to perpetuate their literature, nor 
any established law to preserve their traditions. 
Lest the old traditions should be lost, Prydain caused 
a Gorsedd, or supreme national meeting, to be con- 
vened, for the purpose of eliciting all that had been 
retained in the memory of the people respecting the 
occurrences of ancient times; and it was found that 
the threo old bards, or, as they were called, the 
“‘Gwyddoniaid,” #¢, men of knowledge, viz., 
Plenydd, Alawn, and Gwron, remembered and 
knew more than all the rest. These persons having 
communicated what they knew, the whole was 
recited in a national audience before commons and 
lords ; proclamation being made, under a year and a 
day’s notice, that patronage would be extended to all 
persons possessing any traditional knowledge, how- 
ever limited, of ancient lore, who should assemble in 
privileged Gorsedd and there declare it. Such was 
the origin of the Bardic Gorsedd. 

The three primitive bards, having classified the 
old traditions, divided the ancient order into three 
sections—bards, ovates, and druids; and this arrange- 
ment, having undergone the examination of succeed- 
ing congresses for three years, received national 
warranty. The orderandcharacter of an Eisteddfod will 
appear from the following ancient triad :—‘‘ There are 
three bardic conventions—the first, aregular Gorsedd 
or Chair, according to the privilege and usage of the 
old Kymry, that is to say, both are the same as to 
kind and quality, and their warrant is privilege and 
usage derived from memory before memory; the 
second is a Chair of Greeting; and the third is an 
Eisteddfod, which may be held when and where 
there is occasion, and its warrant is the permission 
of the king, or the lord of the territory, or the con- 
junction of twelvo barons—a baron being a landed 
gentleman and a real Kymro of lineage.” 

The primitive bards, having fully established their 
regulations, took aspirants in poetry under their 
tuition as students in progression, to be instructed 
and perfected in the system of bardism; and endow- 
ments were granted to all bards and their disciples, 
not unlike the present Parliamentary grants made by 
the Committee of Council on Education to Queen’s 
scholars and pupil teachers, etc., whence they were 
designated ‘“‘endowed bards by right” and ‘en- 
dowed disciples by claim or protection,” the whole 
being legally authorised by the assent of country and 
aristocracy. 

A Gorsedd of the bards of the Isle of Britain must be 
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held in a conspicuous place, in full view and hearing 
of country and aristocracy, and “‘ in the face of the sun 
and the eye of light,” it being unlawful to hold such 
meetings under cover, at night, or under any circum- 





stance otherwise than while the sun shall be visible 
inthe sky. Bards bear no naked weapon against, 
nor in the presence of, any one; and no one is per- 
mitted to do so in their presence, for a bard is the 
minister of peace, refuge, and justice. A convention 





held for the primary consideration of anything, is called 
“Gorsedd of Greeting ;” and if it pass a protective 
judgment on the subject, the same shall be submitted 
to a second convention, called ‘‘Gorsedd of Claim ;” 
and if the decision of that be equally favourable, a 
third convention, called ‘“‘Gorsedd of Efficiency,” 
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shall duly ensue, and if they pronounce its judgment 
in affirmation, the measure so passed shall be finally 
received as possessing forcible and efficient authority. 
There are four great Chairs of Bardism in 
Cambria, viz.: 1, The Chair of Glamorgan; 2, the 
Chair of Dyved; 3, the Chair of Powis; 4, the Chair 
of Gwynedd, Mona, and the Isle of Man. The 
mottoes of the different Chairs of the Isle of Britain 
are the following :—‘‘ The truth against the world ;” 
Glamorgan, or Siluria, ‘‘God, and all goodness ;” 
The Round Table of Arthur, ‘‘ Nothing is truly good 
that can be excelled ;” Powis, ‘‘ Who slays shall be 
slain ;” South Wales, ‘‘ Heart to heart ;”’ Venedotia, 
or Gwynedd, ‘‘ Jesus,” or “ Jesus repress injustice ;” 
Bryn Gwyddon, ‘‘ Hearing is believing, seeing is 
truth ;’? Dyfnaint, ‘‘ Nothing is for ever that is not 
for ever and ever ;”’? Urien Kheged, ‘‘ Truth will have 
its place ;” Rhaglan Castle, ‘‘ Awake, it is day.” 
The times for holding the Chairs are the following 
high holidays of the year, which are the four solar 





quarters:—1, Winter Solstice, which falls on the 10th 
day of December; 2, Vernal Equinox, which occurs 
on the 10th day of March ; 3, Summer Solstice, which 
takes place on the 10th day of June; 4, Autumnal 
Equinox, which occurs on the 10th day of September. 
The times for holding any minor Chair, are the four 
quarter-days of the moon. 

Bards are graduated according to the right of the 
Gorsedd, as follows :—A chief bard, who acquired the 
honourable name of Chaired Bard; four degrees of 
disciples; the historical, or antiquarian bards; the 
herald bards, and the musical bards. All sections 
had their degrees, and fees or rewards were regulated. 
The musical instruments were the harp, the crwth, 
the hornpipe, the drum, and the bugle-horn. The 
tone of the bugle-horn is more melodious and softer 
than the brazen trumpet. The hirlas-horn was used 
for the double purpose of drinking and sounding. To 
drink from the king’s hirlas was regarded as a signal 














mark of favour. Pennillion singing with the harp 
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is peculiar to the Welsh, and to North Wales men in 
particular. 

It would be irrelevant to the design of this article 
to enter on a detailed account of the Eisteddfodan 
from ancient times; the space will afford room only 


for a few cursory notices. One of the first Chairs re- 
corded in ancient history is the ‘‘ Chair of Urien 
Rheged,” held in the year 517, at Ystum Llwydiarth. 
Taliesin was the presiding bard. The first national 
Histeddfod of which we have any account was held at 
Conway, under the presidency of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, 
in the year 540. In a poem by Iorwerth Beli, a bard 
of the fourteenth century, the details of this congress 
are recorded. Mention is made in the early records 
of several congresses having been held in the eleventh 
century under the auspices of Rhys ab Tewdur; but 
the most prominent of this era was the one held in 
1176, convened at the Castle of Cardigan, under the 
presidency of Rhys ab Gryffydd. Several other con- 
gresses were held during this century, under the 
patronage of Robert and William, Earls of Caerloew, 
when the motto, ‘‘ The stone is good with the Gospel,” 
was adopted. In the time of Dafydd ab Gwylym, 
from the year 1300 to 1368, several congresses were 
held. A considerable check to the progress of 
iisteddfodan was given by the law enacted by 
Henry tv, in the year 1403, to prohibit the itinerary 
minstrels and poets exercising their gifts—under 
pains and penalties—with much rigour and severity. 
Several bardic festivals were held from the time of 
Ivor Hael, in Glamorganshire, to that of the ances- 
tors of the royal Owen Tudor, of Penmynydd, 
Anglesea. Dafydd ab Edmund, an eminent poet who 
flourished in 1450, signalised himself at the famous 
Histeddfod of Caermarthen, held under the patronage 
of Gryffydd ab Nicolas, who had obtained a commis- 
sion from Edward tv for the purpose. Another was 
held at Garth Moelwg, 1460; another by royal 
mandate inthe reignof Henry vm. Inthe year 1461, 
another Eisteddfod was held at Conway, when Sir 
William Griffith was judge. The accession of a Tudor 
to the throne of England was the happy era destined 
to recall the recited arts of Wales, and Henry vu was 
veserved to be the patron and restorer of the Cambro- 
British muses. Henry vir granted summons to an 
Kisteddfod at Caerwys by his authority. Commis- 
sioners were appointed by Queen Elizabeth to as- 
semble an Histeddfod at the latter placo in 1568. An 
Kisteddfod was held at the Van, Glamorgan, in 1580; 
others followed in 1620, and another in 1660, and 
againin 1681. After this time an Eisteddfod was held 
by authority and sign-manual of Queen Elizabeth at 
Caerwys in 1798. Another was held by the Gwyned- 
digion Society, a few years after at Caermarthen. 
Atter this date they came in rapid succession. They 
were repeatedly held at Abergavenny—at Wrexham 
in 1820; at Caernarvon in 1821 ; at Brecon in 1822; at 
Cacrmarthen in 1823; at Welshpool, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Powis, in 1824; Brecon, 1826; Den- 
bigh, under the presidency of the Duke of Sussex, in 
1828; Beaumaris in 1832 ; Cardiff in 1834; Llanerchy- 
medd in 1835 ; Liverpool in 1836; Merthyr-Tydvil in 
1838 ; Liverpool in 1839; Llivon, Anglesca, in 1842; 
Aberffraw in 1851; Rhuddlan in 1852; Liverpool and 
Portmadoc in 1853; Festiniog and Llanfair Talhaiarn 
in 1854; Dinas Mawddwy and London in 1855; 
Machraeth, Anglesea, and Morriston, South Wales, 
in 1855; Llangollen in 1858; Merthyr-Tydvil in 1859; 
Llanerchymedd the same year; Denbigh in 1860; 
Uonway and Aberdare in 1861. Then followed one 


at Caernarvon, Chester, Aberdare, Aberystwyth, 
Ruthin, Llandudno, Caermarthen, Swansea, Mold, 
Bangor, ete. This catalogue evidently shows that 
there is a vital principle in Eisteddfodan, as they 
have been carried on from the earliest times up to the 
present day. This year the National Congress has 
been held at Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire. 

The EHisteddfod is opened at the Gorsedd by reading 
the usual proclamation and prayer, preceded by 
sheathing of a sword, signifying that the bards are 
ministers of peace. <A similar ceremony is performed 
at the chairing of the successful bard. There are six 
national poets or chaired bards now living, viz. :— 
Hiraethog, of Liverpool, chaired at Portmadoc 
(subject, Peace); Hwva Mon, at Caernarvon (the 
Year); Ap Vychan, at Chester (the Sea) ; Gwalchmai, 
at Cearmarthen (the Millennium); Gurnos, at Bangor 
(the Bible); and Tudno, at Pwllheli (Beauty). Ob- 
taining the National Chair, as we have already 
stated, is the highest object of Welsh literary 
ambition. Silver and goldmedals are also given, 
with suitable devices, of which our cuts afford 
specimens.* 





BERTRAM RAVEN: 
A STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
CHAPTER I1I,—THE CRICKET MATCH, 


T was in the second of the short terms that one of 
Raven’s scruples was overruled. And this is 
how the thing came about. 

He would not consent to play at cricket, nor to 
row in the college boat, thinking it better totally 
to abstain from what he felt must necessarily be 
attended with expenses which his allowance would 
not bear, and for which he felt it would never do to 
ask an increase from his father. Indeed, he well 
knew that the mere payment of the ordinary college 
expenses was a strain upon the income of his parents, 
and that, in order to send him first to a good school, 
and then to Oxford, many little retrenchments had 
been undergone, and cheerfully submitted to, that 
the only child might enjoy the great benefit of a 
thoroughly good education, and so obtain a fair start 
in life. 

Raven had frankly told the state of the case to 
Foster, who, however, had pooh-poohed the objection. 

‘““Why, my good fellow, J might say the same 
thing. Ofcourse I don’t pay ready money at Oxford 
for everything I want—nobody does. These people 
take care to charge enough to cover a few years’ 
waiting, and they’re glad enough to serve you; they 
know the money is all right, and will come in time.” 

‘But I don’t see how it’s to come. My father 
will be no richer in four years’ time than he is now, 
and a hundred a year for a curacy will hardly kecp 
me, even with what help he can give.” 

“A hundred a year for a curacy! Hear the 
fellow! Why a man with your knowledge of music 
can do better than that, nowadays, even in the 
curacy line. Then a clever fellow like you, public- 
school and university man, no doubt double first- 
class, etc., ete., can easily get two or three pupils, 
with, say, £250 a year for each, and one of them 
would more than pay off any old accounts in one 
year.” 


“But I hate the idea of debt.” 























* We regret that in our paper on Llandudno, the familiar name 
| Penmaenmawr (line 6), was wrengly spelt by mistaie » 


= one letter. 
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“Debt! It isn’t debt; it’s only deferred payment. 
A sort of preference stock ; the tradesmen would come 
in for the first payments when you had lots oftin. Oh, 
itis a pity, believe me, not to drink the brimming cup 
of enjoyment in the short Oxford years. Afterwards, 
play ends and work begins. You'll get your neck in 
the collar soon enough. Frisk a little in the sunny 
fields now, before you are tied to the cart. What 
says the wise man, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, before the evil days come!’ You miss part 
of the education of Oxford life, if you stick only 
to the work of it, and don’t mix in its society and 
its other pursuits.” 

‘‘The wise man says something more than that,” 
said Bertram, rather gravely. But, although he 
could not but consider his friend’s theory as to debt 
to be rather ingenious than sound, yet his arguments 
as to the bright days of enjoyment which would not 
come any more, and as to the education of Oxford 
society, did strike him as forcible, and they recurred 
tohim again andagain. Also, the above was but one 
of many discussions on the subject, and so it was that 
a sort of repining, discontented spirit began to arise 
in his heart, and the fruit that was forbidden seemed 
indeed good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and 
much to be desired even to make one wise. 

“Tt is hard if your father is to grudge you any 





sort of amusement.”? Thus Foster, and so Bertram 
began to think too. 

‘‘He thinks a breather up Headington Hill, or a 
spin to Iffley or Bagley Wood, between the hours of 
reading, to be all the recreation any one can want. 
I’ve heard him say so often.” 

“‘Well,”’ Foster replied, ‘‘I should say it was the 
way to spoil a fellow. I know it would me. Treated 
so, I should go to the bad altogether, I’m sure 
I should.” And he walked whistling across the 
quad. 

Bertram did not balance what was, in great degree 
over-strictly, denied, with what was painfully, and 
with no little self-sacrifice, given, by the father. 
The elders often make too little allowance for the 
young; and, oh! the young are, so often, hard, very 
hard, upon the old. 

The first result of these thoughts and this feeling 
was, that Bertram did begin to run up a small score, 
which, he knew, could not be met out of the resources 
which he had at present command. The progress 
of the story will show whether it was so with him; 
but in how many cases is the first slight derelic- 
tion from a principle like that dislodging upon a 
high Alp of the litle snowball, which thunders, a 
destroying avalanche, into the valley! It began by 
alittle dislodgment, but ¢¢ gathered as tt went. 


One warm delicious morning Bertram rose and 
opened the casement, and looked into the quad. He 
was an carly riser. Six struck as he wooed the 
entrance of the first morning breeze. He bent lazily 
out of the window, enjoying the exquisite air and 
view. Cut out of the clear blue, they fronted him, 
pinnacles and spires; the battlements of a wall on 
Which he looked, clear clean grey, cut the blue 
into squares. Above these a tall tower arose; patches 
of wallflower clung to it—a butterlly was hovering 
about their sweets. 

“Tve no lectures to-day,” murmured Bertram. 
“T’ve worked very hard for the last fortnight. 
for ‘Smalls,’ of course they are of no account, except 
the arithmetic, which has all to be ground up afresh. 
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I don’t see why I shouldn’t take a holiday this 
delicious day. Life can’t be all work. ‘Carpe diem,’ 
Old Horace says, ‘dum loquimur fugerit invida 
Actas.’ And ‘Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
appone. Nec dulces,’ amusements, ‘sperne puer, 
neque tu,” cricket matches, ‘donec virenti canitios 
abest morosa.’ Good advice, old Horace, and I’ll 
have aholiday. 4 Ja bonne heure. I remember there 
was to be a cricket-match between our Eleven and 
Christ Church. I'll go early, and see it from the first 
to the last. It’s bound to be a good one; and seeing 
good cricket is the next best thing to playing. Along 
way off that, though. But the Father looks grumpy 
because I belong to the club at all. I supposo he 
doesn’t know what a pull it is to a fellow only to 
look on, and not to play. Heigh ho! I can’t help 
it. Dll have breakfast, go to Chapel, read for an 
hour, and then off to Cowley. Foster would soon 
find room for me in the drag ; however, I’ll walk, it’s 
more independent; and then a walk, so my Father 
thinks, is a remedy for every human yearning. 
Dear old Father! I wish he loved me as somo 
fathers love their sons. However, it can’t be 
helped.” 

At ten, accordingly, Raven set out for Cowley. 
The first ball of the match was to be delivered punc- 
tually at cleven—he had plenty of time. He had 
the desire to saunter and idle a bit on this exquisite 
day. Somehow, the thoughts which accompanied 
his walk were not altogether in harmony with the 
peace and serenity of nature. ‘ ‘Nunc est biben- 
dum, nune pede libero pulsanda tellus.’ That is, 
one must be jolly sometimes. I don’t think it’s 
quite fair—that is, I think it’s rather hard to cut 
one out of all amusements. The governor’ (it 
hed come to this disrespect with him, so soon)— 
‘the governor might consider that a young man 
wants amusement, and increase my allowance a 
bit.” (Here came in thoughts of the slender purse 
at home, which was already overtaxcd to meet the 
necessary expenses of his education.) ‘‘ Still,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘other fathers do it. I really don’t 
see why I should be debarred in this way from 
innocent and healthy recreation. I read hard, and 
‘all work and no play, ete.’—‘boy,’ by-the-by, 
doesn’t rhyme with ‘p/ay.’? Oh, fora bat in my hand, 
and one pad on, and the swift-whirling ball smitten 
well for four! I should go back a giant to work 
agin, if I but had one fair cut at a half-volley!” 

So he sauntered on, and, with one pause and 
another, consumed nearly an hour in getting to 
Cowley. So that, just as he strolled into the tent, 
the well-filled drags rattled in, and cheery voices 
took the place of silence. 

‘‘Ah, Raven, you villain, you ought to be playing 
with us, and not sitting on the benches, a craven- 
hearted spectator!” 

Thus Austin, a merry short man-—though short, 
yet considered the best wicket-keeper in Oxford. 

‘‘We shall have a tough day, 1 expect; we shall 
have to do all we know. ‘There are three first-rate 
bats against us, and one of the bowlers of the ’Var- 
sity eleven.” 

“Why, you won’t stand a chance, surely,” said 
Raven. 

“Tough work, no doubt. But we’ve Rochdale, 
and he’s a host in himself—bowler and batsman 
both. They’ve no single man to compare with him, 
all round. And we’ve several steady players besides. 

| Hallo, something ’s the matter! What's Rochdale 
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putting on his coat again for? Why 1s the drag 
called up again? I must go and see.” 

Accordingly, Austin, with quick strides, reached 
the tent, and joined the group that had gathered 
about Rochdale. 

He, in a quick, eager way, was issuing orders, and 
leaving messages, evidently intending to leave the 
field. 

‘What is the affair?’ asked Austin of the man 
who stood nearest to him. 

““Why, Rochdale has just had a letter sent after 
him—the postman forgot it this morning—to say 
that his sister is dying, and that he must come at 
once, if he wishes to see her alive.” 

‘‘Whew! I’m very sorry. But what about the 
match? We may as well just turn about and go 
home again.” 

Just then Rochdale caught sight of Austin. 
‘¢ Austin,”’ he called out, ‘‘ ask young Raven to take 
my place.” 

‘Ask young Raven? Young Raven to be cap- 
tain! My dear Rochdale!” 

“ Austin, I know what I’m talking about. 
young Raven to take my place. 
minute to spare; call him here.” 

Bertram came, somewhat flattered by the request 
that he would come and speak to the captain. 

‘‘Raven,” he said, ‘‘I have time for few words. I 
havo seen your play, never mind where or when ; we 
shall be beaten anyhow, but our only chance of a 
match at all lies with you. You must take my place 
as captain to-day.” 

* But—” 

“Raven, you will not refuse, for the honour of 
your college. I shall call you ‘nidering’ if you will 
not stand by us now. ‘There is no one we can look 
to but yourself. You don’t suppose it is pleasant 
for me to hear of a dying sister, and to have to leave 
everything in the lurch? Come, Raven, take my 
place.” 

‘‘ But—I have no shoes, no flannels, here.” 

“Tush! man, take mine, we’re much of a size. 
Now do, like a good fellow, relieve me in my great 
trouble, and let me go off with a quiet mind about 
this, at least.” 

‘‘ But, the ddea of my taking your place!” 

‘‘That’s wy responsibility. Well, it’s done then? 
Thank you, old fellow. Jere, Simmons, I’m ready 
to start! Off we go!” sd 

So here was Bertram, actually installed as captain 
of the club, in this important match against Christ 
Church. 

He had hardly had time to consider the thing; 
but, once installed, he was fully equal to the occa- 
sion. ‘There seemed, at first, a hint of insubordina- 
tion among some of the shallow, fast men who were 
in the eleven; a snecr or two; a vacant laugh. 
Bertram turned on them cool and firm. ‘To your 
places, gentJemen,”’ ho said, in clear ringing tones. 
‘There will be time for foolery when the match is 
over!” They stared; but he was deputed by the 
captain, and they obeyed. 

Of course he could not know the capabilities of the 
men under his command, so he conferred with Austin 
as to the posts which they should take in the field. 
(The toss had been won by Christ Church College, 
and they had chosen the first innings.) Austin was 
too well-trained a cricketer to be guilty of insub- 
ordination, and his advice was bond fide and valu- 
able. He, of course, was placed at the wicket. The 
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captain took the post of point. Nothing especial 
transpired for awhile. The score of Christ Church 
crept steadily up. One wicket had fallen soon; now 
their two best batsmen were in. The bowling 
opposed to them was good; dangerous to hit; well 
on the wicket. Only a single here, and a two there ; 
still, the score was creeping up. It became a little 
dull; the bystanders felt it; the batsmen chafed for 
warmer work, but they were too thorough cricketers 
to be thrown off their guard by impatience. At last 
the chance came: a ball that just rose to the bat ; 
like lightning the cut descended; the batsman 
started for the run, six at least; but in an instant 
the ball was sent up high in the air; a cheer pro- 
cluimed that the champion of Christ Church was out; 
caught so superbly at point, with one hand far 
above the head, that 


** All Rome sent up a raptured ery, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer.” 


There was no need for awhile to change’ the 
bowling. It was steady, and the score rather crept 
than ran. Presently, however, a rapid hitter came 
in; collared, as they say, the bowling; ran the 
score up with alarming quickness. The batsman 
who had kept his post steadily playing since that 
brilliant catch, took advantage of the growing loose- 
ness of the discomforted bowling; and the long-leg 
and long-fields had no sinecure. Things began to 
look very serious. At an ‘‘over’”’ Raven consulted 
with Austin. 

‘‘No, we have no other bowler fit for anything. 
Things look very fishy for us. Once that man’s eye 
in, and he’ll knock us all over the field for the rest 
of the day.” 

‘‘ Well, I must try a few balls myself.” 

So Raven took the ball, rearranged the field, and 
faced the redoubtable bat. A maiden over; a 
strained interest in the neophyte; six runs the 
next over, then, again, Raven to bowl. <A pause; the 
batsman, the slashing hitter, takes guard again ; the 
bowler advances, poises, delivers the ball with exact 
aim, a ripping shooter: the wicket is scattered, each 
stump several yards apart. Acheer that rent the air; 
great clapping also for the retiring batsman, who 
had, as it seemed, in a few minutes scored his forty. 
Another takes his place: one run this time, a leg- 
bye; behold therefore the other invulnerable bat 
opposing the new bowler. A tough customer always ; 
invincible, his eye being in. But the ball speeds its 
way. Did it touch the bails, or was it the wind, as 
it skimmed them, that knocked them off? Anyhow, 
the athlete was seen trailing his bat in a lounging 
saunter to the tent, and well-earned was the salute 
which there greeted him. The three remaining men 
were rapidly disposed of: one stumped by Austin; 
one caught and bowled; one clean bowled. 

Great were the plaudits that attested the new-born 
reverence for the deputy-captain. But, for all that, 
things looked very grave. Here was 250 to get to 
win; not one really redoubtable bat onthe side, now 

Rochdale, the very backbone of the eleven, had 
gone; several steady men, but the best bowler 
(gentleman) of the day was opposed to them, and 
the score seemed unattainable. ‘‘Of course,” all 


said, ‘‘ Raven can’t be much of a batsman, to bowl 
like that ; it’s clear that bowling and fielding are his 
forte ; we shall be smashed in a few overs.” 








And so it seemed likely to turn out. 
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of an hour three wickets were down for thirty runs. 
And two of these were the chief supports (Rochdale 
being absent) of the eleven. Things looked, as 
Copetield sagely remarked, very fishy for their 
side. Nor did hope beat high as, after a splinter- 
ing ball from the redoubtable bowler, Raven walked 
with quiet self-possession to the restored wicket. 
‘‘He’ll have his first ball from Roland before his 
eye is in, even if he can bat at all. There’s no 
chance of his standing more than one over.” But 
somehow Austin was more hopeful. Perhaps he 
had seen the light of battle in our young hero’s eye; 
had marked the eager, glad grip of the beloved, 
familiar bat; the elasticity of tread, kept down as 
it were, but only just kept down, by the self-control 
of the boy. 

The first over past; the wickets still safe. First- 
rate balls, admirably played ; caution on the part of 
the young batsman, until he should grow a little 
warm to the work; one run stolen in the last over; 
the telegraph marking cighty only. A hopeless case, 
surely ; and, in the next over, another set of stumps 
sent flying. ‘Then a bye, and again Raven faces the 
fatal bowling. But then began the astonishment of 
the field. ‘The first ball of the new over, a little off 
the pitch, went for six ; the next, to leg for four: the 
score rose rapidly. With consummate skill Bertram 
placed the ball between the scouts. The field was 
repeatedly changed. With masterful ease he 
baffled the opposite tactics; he contrived, dis- 
trusting his coadjutors, himself to receive the 
brunt of the bowling. Seldom, all owned, had been 
seen a finer displuy of cricket. Still, for all his 
tactics, one after one his fellows had succumbed to 
the bowling, whose excellence never flagged. And 
now six had yet to be obtained, andthe last man, no 
cricketer at all, had joined the captain. And this 
other man had to face the deadly bowler. Thestrain 
of excitement was terrific. The hush was painful, 
as the guard was given, and the bowler retired, 
advanced, delivered the ball. Hurrah, a leg bye! 
And so now Raven faces the dangerous arm; it is a 
duel for life or death between two redoubtable cham- 
pions. Men scarcely breathed as a splendid ball 
was delivered. Butthe sky was rent with exclamations 
of “Run it out! Bravo! Splendid cut!” as the 
ball sped into the farthest corner of the field, and, 
however, briskly sent in, the wicket-keeper could 
not secure it until that brilliant cut for five had 
settled the affair of the day, there being, of course, 
no time for a second innings. 

You may imagine the hero that Raven became in 
the tent, in his college. He could not refuse that 
night to preside still for the captain at a supper; and 
flushed by success, and thrilled through and through 
with the worship, so dear to inexperienced youth, 
which he received from his elders and seniors, many 
more than dubious sayings and expressions, it 
must be owned, passed unregarded, and, as he indeed 
felt with an uneasy aching, compromised him by the 
silence which declined disapprobation. But he con- 
sidered that, as Foster had said, a man must not 
be over-particular; and after all, was he the keeper 
of other men’s consciences ? 

Foster was there; it was pleasant, before him, to 
receive the deference of the whole company, and he 
only not a freshman; in his second term. 

He went to sleep that night in a glow of pleasure. 
He had tasted the sweets—and sweets they are above 
all to a young man—of praised success. He was a 
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man of name now, not only in his college, but in the 
University. To have so splendidly stepped into the 
place of a man like Rochdale, and even outdone his 
achievements, was to liedown famous. And Rochdale 
coming home from a convalescent sick-bed, no whit 
envied his fame; rather his own was enhanced by it, 
for it is one of the surest marks of a good general to 
choose good lieutenants. He and Foster came toge- 
ther into Raven’s rooms upon his return. 

** Now, old fellow, it’s of no use holding off any 
more; the College, I may say the University, won’t 
stand it. We can’t do much with you this season, 
more shame for you, for it’s nearly over. But next 
year, out you come, and no mistake. They’ll be 
pretty sure, if you keep up this style of thing at 
all, as I’m convinced you will, to book you against 
Cambridge next season.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” Raven replied, but with a sudden 
glow on his brow; “and besides, I couldn’t think of 
playing any more, I only just took your place for 
that once.” 

‘* Well, well, we'll see,” said Rochdale. 

‘** We'll give you line,” nodded Foster, and they 
went off to Bacon’s to play pool. 

Of course, ‘‘Smalls’” were passed with little 
trouble, ‘‘ Smalls,” it is hardly needful to say, being 
the colloquial for ‘‘Responsions”—7.e., the first of (at 
that time) four examinations. (Imagine the dismay 
of that stately Warden before mentioned, when in- 
terrogating a freshman—one not, as they say, ‘all 
there’’: “* Mr. Coleman, do you contemplate entering 
your name for Responsions this Term?” and receiving 
the abrupt reply, ‘‘ I don’t know what you mean by 
‘ Responsions,’ I’m going in for ‘Smalls’ this time.’’) 

‘‘Smalls,” then, were duly past, and the Com- 
memoration enjoyed; Bertram did not omit to write 
to his father this time. He had, upon the whole, a 
pleasant long Vacation ; his father did not catechise 
him about his Oxford experience, it was not his way. 
He was, in this too, proud, reserved, dearly loving 
to receive confidence, but shunning to invite it. 
Better, had he tried to draw out the young man, as 
to his pursuits, as to his companions; with a kindly 
interest shown in the whole and not only the working 
part of Oxford life; with a wise but pleasant word 
thrown in here and there. He might have inquired 
if there were any debt; and have, perhaps, killed in 
the grub a devastating blight. But such a possibility 
never even occurred to his mind. He was, as I have 
said, a student, a retired, reserved man—not what is 
called at all a man of the world. So all passed 
off passively well, and father and son were amicable. 
A craving for something very diiferent from this 
footing was deep down in the man’s heart; but he 
had ceased to expect or even to shape the wish in 
his heart for it. And of this want the boy knew, 
suspected, nothing. 

He had an uneasy sense, a sort of hidden ache that 
he never cared to probe, just drugged, as it were, with 
the opiate of excuses all the while felt to be unsound. 
‘‘Indebt?”? No, he was not, could not be said to be 
in debt. A few pounds here and there (it had got to 
that now); but, as Foster said, it would all come right 
at last. Bertram himself knew of a man who made 
his twelve hundred a year by taking pupils, treuble- 
some sons of noblemen and others ; of course, it was 
drudgery, and Bertram would hate to take up teach- 
ing as a perpetual occupation ; still a year of it would 
clear any little back payments, (what euphemisms men 
have for the plain ugly word, debts!) even if they 
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were to reach any considerable amount. But now, 
it was absurd to give two thoughts to the matter. 
Besides, as Foster said, Oxford life was a thing 
which can only come once; should he leave all the 
flowers of life’s flower-time unculled? "What says 
old Horace ? 


** Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere ; et 
Quem [ors dierum,” ete. 


Ah, Bertram, a young man may find a better book 
of maxims for ruling his life than those of the genial 
and fascinating heathen poet! Not to speak of the 
inspired Book, there is many a wise saw in Eccle- 
siasticus; or if rhyme and rhythm be imperative, 
let George Herbert’s ‘‘ Perirrhanterium”’ be his 
pocket-companion. 

** A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


And he has a sentence to the point :— 


** By no means run in debt ; take thine own measure. 
Who cannot live on twenty pounds a year 
Cannot on forty.” 


And again— 


‘* Spend not on hopes, but rather set out so 
As all the day thou mayst hold out to go.” 


An ill maxim may mar a life. 
Tennyson— 


Well counsels 


** Lean not on maxims overmuch.” 


Ai least, if you do adopt them—and many people do 
really govern their conduct through life with a 
maxim—take care that they come from a gold mine, 
and not from a heap of worthless glittering ore. 
And, even then, that they present not a half, but a 
whole truth. ‘“ Penny wise and pound foslish,” and 
“‘ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves’ —each of these sayings sets forth a truth ; 
but yet see how almost opposite characters might 
result from the adoption of either exclusively. 

Well, we must fear for Bertram Raven, excluded, 
by untoward misunderstanding and urpropitious 
circumstances, from the influence of his best adviser, 
and more and more falling into the way of thought 
and into the fascinating companionship of men like 
Foster. Not a bad fellow, men would say of Foster; 
but a man of lax principle, accustomed to live for 
the hour; untaught to look at life other than as 
spending money for hisown amusement. The germ 
of a fine character, but with a worm, even selfishness, 
eating away the grand possibilities of his life. Of 
this he had no idea, for he was lazily generous, easy, 
and kindly. But a life lived for self merely, is a 
ruinous thing, and self-surrender for the good of 
others and for the work of God is a necessity for true 
nobility here. 

Every term found Bertram’s rule of life declining 


from the requirements of the standard of the 
sanctuary. 





THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


A= the minor incidents of the year, the visit 

of the Sultan of Zanzibar has a pleasant place. 
It was thought not unworthy of mention in the 
Queen’s Speech, on the prorogation of Parliament, as 
having been the occasion of a supplementary treaty, 





BERTRAM RAVEN. 
by which it is hoped more effectively to stop the 


East African Slave Trade. Seyd Burghash, whose 
portrait we give,* won golden opinions while amongst 
us, and has carried back the hearty wishes of all 
Englishmen that he may be successful in the great 
work to which he is pledged. Many readers will 
remember his comment on seeing a painting of the 
Good Samaritan: the man who fell among thieves 
he supposed to be the African slave, and his deliverer 
England; but himself the patient ass, who had to 
carry the burden her generosity imposed. The 
Seyd came among us as a stranger, but the follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Stanley’s vivid pen (“How I 
found Livingstone’’) introduces us to him in his own 
home :— : 

“The day before my departure from Zanzibar the 
American consul, having just habited himself in his 
black coat, and taking with him an extra black 
hat, in order to be in state apparel, proceeded with 
me to the Sultan’s palace. The Prince had been 
generous to me; he had presented me with an Arab 
horse, had furnished me with letters of introduction 
to his agents, his chief men, and representatives in 
the interior, and in many other ways had shown 
himself well-disposed towards me. 

The palace is a large, roomy, lofty, square house, 
close to the fort, built of coral, and plastered thickly 
with lime mortar. In appearance it is half Arabic 
and half Italian. The shutters are Venetian blinds 
painted a vivid green, and presenting a striking con- 
trast to the whitewashed walls. Before the great, 
lofty, wide door were ranged in two crescents several 
Baluch and Persian mercenaries, armed with curved 
swords and targes of rhinoceros hide. Their dress 
was a muddy-white cotton shirt, reaching to the 
ankles, girdled with a leather belt thickly studded 
with silver bosses. 

As we came in sight a signal was passed to some 
person inside the entrance. When within twenty 
yards of the door, the Sultan, who was standing 
waiting, came down the steps, and, passing through 
the ranks, advanced toward us, with his right hand 
stretched out, and a genial smile of welcome on his 
face. On our side we raised our hats, and shook 
hands with him, after which, doing according as he 
bade us, we passed forward, and arrived on the 
highest step near the entrance door. He pointed 
forward; we bowed, and arrived at the foot of an 
unpainted and narrow staircase to turn once more to 
the Sultan. ‘Go on,” he said, and we ascended the 
stairs with my feelings greatly shocked, for the 
Sultan coming immediately after me, was placed in 
@ most ignominious position for a sovereign Prince 
The consul, I perceived, was ascending sideways, a 
mode of progression which I saw was intended for a 
compromise with decency and dignity; I imitated 
him as well as I was able, but I nevertheless thought 
my position rather peculiar. At the top of the stairs 
we waited, with our faces towards the up-coming 
Prince. Again we were waved magnanimovsly for- 
ward, for before us was the reception-hall and throne- 
room. I noticed, as I marched forward to the farthest 
end, that the room was high, and painted in the Arabic 
style, that the carpet was thick and of Persian fabric, 
that the furniture consisted of a dozen gilt chairs and 
a chandelier. 

We were seated; Ludha Damji, the Banyan col- 





* The portrait in the ‘Pictorial World” was the most expressive cf 
any that appeared in the illustrated papers. We owe our copy to the 
courtesy of that journal. 
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THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


lector of customs, a venerable 
a shrewd intelligent face, s 
Sultan; next to him was the great Mohammedan 
merchant, Tarya Topan, who had come to be present 
at the interview, not only because he was one of the 
councillors of his Highness, but because he also took 
a lively interest in this American Expedition. Oppo- 


-looking old man, with 
at on the right of the 
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site to Ludha sat the American consul, and next to 
um I was seated, opposite Tarya Topan. The Sultan 
sat in a gilt chair between the Americans and the 
councillors. Johari the dragoman stood humbly before | 
the Sultan, expectant and ready to interpret what we | 
ad to communicate to the Prince. 

The Sultan, so far as dress goes, might be taken 
ot a Mingrelian gentleman, excepting, indeed, for | 


™ turban, whose ample folds in alternate colour 
re 





's long robe was of dark cloth, cinctured round the | to 





gent and regular, 
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waist with his rich sword-h 
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elt, from which was sus- 


pended a gold-hilted scimitar, encased in a scabbard 


also enriched with gold. 
bare, and had a ponderous 


His legs and feet were 
look about them, since 


he suffered from that strange curse of Zanzibar— 


elephantiasis. 


watta (Arabic for slippers), with thick 
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His feet were slipped into 


& pair of 
soles, and a 


strong leathern band over the instep. His light 
complexion and his correct features, which are intelli- 
bespeak the Arab patrician. They 
| indicate, however, nothing except his high descent 

and blood; no traits of character are visible unless 
there is just a trace of amiability 
_tentment with himself and all around. 
Such is Prince, or Seyd Burghash, Sultan of Zan- 
ast Coast of Africa, from 
ambique, as he appeared 


, and perfect con- 
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Prxnicious NovEts AnD Storres.—At the Bristol meeting 
of the British Association, in the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mrs. Greig’s paper on tho ‘ National Standard of 
Education,” Sir Willoughby Jones referred to the disgraceful 
and pernicious character of much of the literature in the hands 
of the upper and middle classes. Parents ought to exercise 
more strict supervision over the books that their daughters 
bring from the Circulating Libraries. ‘‘The repulsive garbage 
of modern fiction with which the houses of England are flooded 
is perhaps the main cause of the frivolity, love of dress, extra- 
vagance, and what may be called the ‘fastness’ of the girls of 
the present day. Modern fiction,” said Sir Willoughby, “ is 
the greatest curse of this nation.” Lord Aberdare, while admit- 
ting that there were too many bad and corrupting novels, said 
that ‘fon the whole we were improving, and that the general 
literature put into the hands of our young women is incom- 
parably better in tone than what was read by our grand- 
mothers.” This statement is only partially true. Such writers 
as Dickens and Thackeray were greatly in advance of Fielding 
and even Richardson in moral tone, but the whole tone of social 
life is advanced. What is complained of is, that in the midst 
of this improved tone there are issued, and widely circulated, 
novels which can justly be described as disgusting garbage. 
‘The women who write them, for they are chiefly female writers, 
bring disgrace on their sex, and are working great evil in 
English life. These novels, whether first passed through 
periodicals, or published in the usual form, bear the names of 
west-end publishers who are connected with respectable litera- 
ture. Unhappily, these novels are also reviewed at length by 
the press, and so gain entrance to libraries and book-clubs. 
One useful step would be for the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice to take proceedings against the publishers, and the pub- 
licity thus given would afford some guidance to parents and 
guardians in the supervision which is desired. 


Swimmine Feats.—The unexampled exploit of Captain 
Webb in swimming across the English Channel from Dover to 
Calais, a distance of twenty-two miles, increased by the currents 
to thirty-five or more, and accomplished without any artificial 
aid or rest, in twenty-two hours, has led to many comparisons 
with former feats, none of which approach to his achieve- 
ment, and with the natatory powers of other races more accus- 
tomed to the water. On this last point the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill 
writes to us of the South Sea Islanders, who are famous as 
swimmers :—‘‘ The Pacific Islanders, both men and women, are 
expert swimmers and divers. When approaching Penrhyns in 
the John Williams, I have with wonder seen a number of them 
rise up out of the water to the middle, as though possessed of 
webbed feet. A small craft was one day launched at Mangaia. 
Two natural ropes of immense length, composed of strong vines 
knotted together, were employed to drag her over the reef; one 
was pulled by women, the other by men. The islanders accom- 
panied the vessel out to sea, until she was clear of the reef, 
swimming with their feet and pulling the ropes with their 
hands. One morning, when about to breakfast on board our 
mission barque, a great many canoes came off. In their great 
eagerness to come alongside to greet us, a man fel] into the sea. 
As we saw from the deck the poor fellow floating a long dis- 
tance astern, we became anxious for his safety. We watched 
him until he could scarcely be seen. His companions seemed 
wholly unconcerned, because they saw a canoe approaching the 
ship in the direction of their friend. At length, when I had 
almost given him up for lost, he was rescued by those in the 
distant canoe. A schooner was lost a few years since in a terrific 
cyclone off Mangaia. The event took place about two p.m. ; 
on the following morning at nine a.m. a brother and sister—the 
survivors of a party of thirteen—swam ashore. They had been 
swimming in a fearful sea for about nineteen hours. The 
brother was far gone ; but the sister was quite fresh, and walked 
up to the mission-house and related the sad particulars of the 
wreck. In this case, however, the survivors were aided by a portion 
of the wreck. Next day a native of the Kingsmill Group from the 
same vessel was knocked to pieces in swimming ashore at a very 
bad part of the island. The body was warm when I saw it. 
The poor fellow had no extraneoys help save a bunch of cocoa- 
nuts under each arm, and must have been swimming for about 
forty hotrs. In the Pacific it ig usual for a native sailor, when 
he. has determined to run away from his ship, to provide him- 
self with two bunches (a bunch invariably consists of four nuts) 


efits, 


of old dry cocoanuts as floats, ¢.¢., one for each armpit. If he 
can only see land in the moonlight, he will noisclessiy steal 
down the ship’s side and strike out for the distant shore, which 
he rarely fails to reach. If overtaken by hunger, he will husk 
a couvle of nuts with his teeth, eat the contents, and then 
strike out with renewed vigour. The most remarkable swim- 
ming feat I have known occurred in Torres Straits. A native 
of Two Brothers, with sonie others, was put in irons for diving 
for avicula without a licence. Horritied at this new experience, 
and dreading the worst, the ignorant savage dived into the sea, 
and was no more seen. Happily, a bullet sent after him missed, 
It seems that, thinking it was dear life, he put forth his utmost 
strength, and, favoured by tide, dived on and on until the 
muscles of the hand contracting, the irons fell off. He then 
rose to the surface unnoticed, and swam leisurely to Turtle 
Island. He rested there a day or two, and then swam on to 
Cap Island—a mere rock. After a bricf rest there he swam on 
to his home at Two Brothers (Kepara), in all a distance of 
twelve miles. The waters of Torres Straits are of a high tem- 
perature, so that swimming and diving seem to be a neqessary 
part of existence. On the other hand, the numerous sharks 
there make swimming a perilous exploit at all times.” 


Sm Barrie Frere oN CuristiAN Missions in Ecypt.— 
I am greatly struck by what I saw of the work of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Egypt. I knew Egypt some years 
before the American mission was planted there, and I recollect 
hearing the lament of some of the early Protestant missionaries 
over the obstinate indifference of the Copts ; but when I was in 
Egypt two years ago I found all this changed, and on every side 
there was evidence of a great intellectual and religious awaker- 
ing. I saw large and well-taught mission-schools. attended by 
multitudes of Coptic and Moslem as well as Christian scholars, 
some of whom had been baptized by the missionaries. The 
truths of Christianity as taught by the Protestant Churches 
appeared to be a subject of study in many hoWiSes of educated 
Egyptians, which a few years ago would have been quite closed 
to any teaching of the kind. What I heard from Dr. and Mrs, 
Lancing, and what I saw myself, convinced me that their 
teaching has produced a profound and extensive impression, not 
only in Cairo, but in many large country towns and rural dis- 
tricts. I observed wherever we met educated Mohammedans 
in our special mission down the East African Coast, as far as the 
Comoro Islands and Madagascar, there were few presents so 
coveted by the Moslem scholar as the Beyrout Arabic Bible. I 
was followed by more than one request for another copy where 
one had been given away. 


Rookery IN THE Tempie.—In the time of Queen Anne 
there was a rookery in the Temple Gardens, first established by 
Sir Edward Northey, a well-known lawyer of the period, who 
colonised the place with birds from his estate at Epsom. “It 
was a pleasant thought,” said Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ supposing the 
colonists had no objection. The rook is a grave legal bird, 
both in his coat and habits; living in communities, yet to 
himself, and strongly addicted to discussions of meum and 
tuum.” Possibly some descendants of the birds which made the 
gardens melodious with their caw a century and a half ago 
intend to once more make a home for themselves within the 
legal precinct. At any rate, a couple of very serious rooks, 
who look as wise as Lord Burleigh, have, it is said, commenced 
their building operations. There seems no reason why a rookery 
should not be once more established in Temple Gardens, and it 
is difficult to say why all birds should not flourish in and about 
London a great deal better than they do. It is only a ques 
tion of a little protection and encouragement. The London 
sparrow flourishes exceedingly. Other varieties of the feathered 
tribe might be discovered about our gardens and parks in large 
numbers, if we would give them food during inclement weather 
and take some measures to prevent the erection of the bird- 
traps and snarés that we often see on the roofs of houses in low 
neighbourhoods. It is not many years ago since there was a small 
rookery in a decayed churchyard in Wood Street, Cheapside, 
and it might be imagined that there is everything in favour of 
establishing one on a considerable scale in the Temple Gardens. 
If the Benchers were only to look after the “‘ grave legal birds” 
as well as the storks of the Hague, the eagles of Geneva, and 
the pigeons of Venice are considered by their own “municipuli- 
ties, the desired result might be attained.—Graphir. 
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Only Me. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


My Brother Paul. 


Illustrations. 


Svo. 


By Sarau DOovupney, 
Darney,” etc. With Illustrations. 


35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


A Tale by 
Smith’s Money Box,’ 


the Author of “ Willie 


> etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


By the Author vof “Tales 





















































of the Northern Seas,” etc. 
Is. 6d. cloth boards, 


The Nearest Neighbour, and other Stories. By 
FRANCES BROWNE, author of ‘The Exile’s Trust,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


The Old Brown Book and its Secret. By 
the Author of ‘‘School-boy Courage and its Reward,” ete. 
With [Illustrations. Monthly Volume for the Young. 
No. 54. Is. cloth boards ; 15. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 


Ready in November, 


Jessica’s First Prayer, and other Stories. The 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘‘ The Cottager and Artisan,” con- 
taining the whole of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘John 
Fielding’s Resolve,” and other Papers and Pictures for 
Christmas. Sixteen pages. Price 2¢. 


With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo. 
The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. 


With a Life and Defence of the Martyrologist. By the 
late Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Prebendary of Durham. Revised and 
corrected, with Appendices, Glossary, and Indices, by 
the Rev. JosIAH PRATT, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Sireet, 
London. A new edition. In ten volumes. ‘Royal 8vo. 


The Wanderings of the Israelites. By Dr. 
EDERSHEIM, author of ‘‘The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Judgment of Jerusalem. By Dr. Patton, 
of New York. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Cloth 
boards. 
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‘AL MANACK | FOR NOVEMBER, 1875. 


}- grtst. dist. from @] 9\'T| L.Mr's.D. P. of W.bjr7|W) a ict rises 7.23 A.M. 25) T| Mich. L. lerm enus : 

“| Mich. LawTm. beg.|10/W| & rises 7.11 A.M. |18)T Bayteecks 5.25 A.M./26) F'| & rises 7.38 a.m. 

W/o rises 6.59 A.M. |1rx/T| Lgth of Day gh.6m. t9| F| Aries S. 10 P.M. 27| S| Clk, aft. & 12m. 17s, 
lk. aft. @ 16h. 19m.|12| F) Mars in S.W. even.|20| S| ) 3rd Qr. 11.44 P.M.|28] S| 1 SUN. IN ADVENT 

Mars near ) 13] S| Full) 9.30 a.m. 21| S| 26 Sun. AF. TRINITY|29) = Taurus S. midnight 

D1 Qr. 9.52 A.M. |14) | 25 Sun. Av. TRINITY|22|M| Mars & Sat. in conj.}30] T | G@ sets 3.53 P.M. 

24 SUN. yo TRINITY 15) M! Saturn S, 6.5 P.M. }23|/T]} Pleiades S.11.30P.M 

1] @ sets 4.20 P.M. 16 |T|@ sets 4.8 P.M. 24|W]| G sets 9.99 P.M. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors —All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter dhe title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 














FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
REDUCTION OF RATES. 


The GENERAL POSTAL UNION, which came into operation on July 1, has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all 
the European countries (except France), the United States, and Egypt. As regards France the Treaty does not come into 
operation until January 1, 1876. 

The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 








For the | Leisure Hour For the 
Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home Part, at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . cut we @Ge 9d.a India (vii Southampton) . . 8d. 
Australia (vii Southampt ton or '$. Franeiseo) S¢. 1s, _| dtaly (via Belgium). . . . 8d. 
0 | AA Rese Se eee i il. Japan (vid United States)  , 6d. 
Belgium . . cs oy Ve bd. Madagascar (French _— : 1s. 


Leisure Hour 


Beyrout (vid Brindisi or Be icium) oes. & eke Sal. Madeira ‘. 
Bragils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.a d. Malta (vid. Southampton) . 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d.a 9d. Mexico (vid Satan 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . 6d. . Natal A 
Cape Coaat Castle <a -2 6 we Sl OO . New Br unswick (vid Halif ux) . 
CapeofGood ITope . . « 2 « « ote 6A. ° Newfoundland . 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d ‘ New Zealand (via Southn. or g anFr ancisco) 
China (vii United States). . 2... . ; 3 Nove Scotia (vidi ‘omy 
wonstaalinople, wig, wee fe 0 6 . ° Russia . +e * 
Egypt . . eS leh betbe Bo 2 6 OU ‘ Birra POE . ww we 
France and Alge “eee ae ee : ; Spain (vii France) . . 
Cold Coast (Britis ad + © 2 oe 6 ae ° St. ITelena . . 
Germany... a ae eee d. il, Sie den (vid Belgium m) 
Gibraltar Selvin ia eo a ee A Gd. Switzerland 

freece (vii Belgium and i Ttaly . 2 6 ne Gl. Poonania (via Southn. or - San Fr ancisco) 
ih! land .., ; 6d. United States. . a ee & hte. ‘ 
Hong Kon 9 (vid So utham pton or U. Sta ate s) 8d. 1s. West Li lies (British) a ae ee ee | 

@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage tu any p ant not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission om of the ‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prep: ayn ment b for both magasine and postage The Home Postage of each Part is now TuREE HALFPENCE. 
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By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M, M.D. EDIN. 
PLEA FOR MERCY TO ANIMALS. 


CLAIMS OF THE LOWER ANIMALS TO HUMANE TREATMENT. MEANS OF PREVENTION, LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL, 
VARIOUS FORMS OF NEEDLESS SUFFERING, VIVISECTION, EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS, 


Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth Boards. 


n \ vivisection is particularly valuable just now. We hope this book will be widely read.” —London Quarterly Review, 
“This litt le book is an rable one, and deserves a large circulation." "Spectator. 
* No equally useful and : A k can be found on the same subject." 7Ae Animal World. 
** This masterly and most ‘exhau plea for mercy to animals Gomes to Us very Opportu eid "— Evening Standard. 











“FOR CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION, 
A SpectaL Number of “THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN.” 


Containing ‘‘Jesstca’s First Prayer” comp! lete ; “Ben Ficet’s Christmas Day ;” ‘Ready for Christmas,” by Harrison 
Weir; ‘‘ How we saved them,” a Lifeboat Ballad ; “ Fireside Gannds,” etc, Fine Engravings, . 


Sixteen large pages, price 2d. 














NOTICE. 


During the Rebuilding of the Religious Tract Society's Premises, 
AT 63,.ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


The Retail Business will be carried on at 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
TWO DOORS EAST OF CANON ALLEY. 


JOSEPH TARN, Cushier 




















THE DISTANCE TO DOWNING STREET. 


D—s—li: **How FAR TO DOWNING STREET?” 





R—ss—il: ‘* WELL, sir, YOU’ZZ FIND IT A LONG WAY ROUND.” 


Aug. 6, 1853. Yokn Tenniel.| (By permission of Messrs. Bradbury. 
To illustrate “ Caricature and Caricaturists.” 





